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FORT ORLEANS, THE FIRST FRENCH POST ON 
THE MISSOURI. 


One who makes a careful study of the explorations and 
efforts at colonization made in the Mississippi Valley by the 
Spanish and the French is struck by the marked difference 
in the purposes by which the two nations were animated, 
The efforts of each were by professed Catholics, and priests 
invariably accompanied every expedition of any importance. 
The French made commercialism a secondary matter; the 
glory of discovery and the conversion of such peoples as were 
found in the new lands to the true religion were of first im- 
portance. With the Spanish, the wild scramble for gold is seen 
in the history of every expedition. None save the black- 
robed priests seemed to be actuated by any desire to lead 
the red aborigines to the light of the Gospel. The Frenchman 
was willing to profit by a barter, more or less legitimate, with 
the red men for furs and skins; the Spaniard sought yellow 
gold, with the determination, when found, to wrest it, if 
necessary, from its possessors. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century there 
were afloat stories of the fabulous wealth in gold and other 
mines in the valley of the Missouri. The French nation 
was slowly penetrating the region in the prosecution of its 
purpose of exploring all the territory—or at least so much 
thereof as possible—of the unknown interior of the new 
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continent. The Illinois region east of the Mississippi was 
known and occupied, but no settlement or fort existed on 
the west side of that great stream north of the gulf region. 
The belief that wonderful deposits of precious metals existed 
in the great Missouri Valley, and the intelligence that the 
French were gradually encroaching upon this territory, had 
aroused the cupidity of the Spaniards at the southwest. 
The result was the Great Caravan of 1720, which ended so 
disastrously for all the participants excepting one priest, 
who effected his escape by the fleetness of his horse, and 
carried to civilization the news of the fate of his companions. 
(1) While one may pity the sad end of the ill-starred 
adventurers who accompanied the soldiers, there is some 
mitigation in the fact that the fate of the caravan was the 
result of an endeavor to mete out a similar fate to the French 
of the locality. 

In order that a better understanding of the conditions 
existant in the Mississippi Valley at the opening of the 
eighteenth century may be had, a brief resume of the enter- 
prises and expeditions immediately preceding that to which 
this paper is devoted follows: 

It seems that the French made several efforts to establish 
commercial relations with the Spaniards in the southwest, 
stimulated, doubtless, by the reports above mentioned of 
great mineral wealth in that region. The hope, too, that 
a water or other easy outlet to the Pacific Ocean (Mer de |’ 
Quest) existed somewhere in that direction gave a strong 
impetus to their spirit of exploration. (2) Hardy voyageurs 
pushed into dense wildernesses and across vast prairies. No 
danger was great enough to awe them. To this indomitable 
spirit France owed much of her claim to the great stretches 
of American soil. La Seuer, as early as 1683, had penetrated 
the unexplored wilds of Minnesota; Perrot, ten years later, had 
visited the Sioux country, and, in 1700, sailed up the Missis- 


1. Charlevoix's Letters, p. 204; Stoddard’s Sketches of Louisiana, p. 46. 
2. The French had become possessed of the idea, due to Indian reports, 


that the Missouri, in its upper course, bent so far to the south that a waterway 
to New Mexico was formed thereby. 
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sippi with a party of twenty-five to its upper reaches, opening 
trade with this tribe. (3) In 1703 twenty Canadians tried 
to find their way from the Illinois to New Mexico, in the 
hope of stimulating trade. A year later Bienville wrote 
that one hundred Canadians, in small parties, were scattered 
along the Mississippi and the Missouri. In 1717 one Hubert 
proposed a scheme for following the Missouri to its source, 

: a f 
saying, ‘““Not only may we find the mines worked by the 
Spaniards, but also discover the great river that is said to 
rise in the mountains where the Missouri has its source, and 
is believed to flow to the Western sea.’’ (4) However this 
report of the sources of these rivers had its origin, Lewis 
and Clark, nearly a century later, were able to verify it. In 
1714 Saint Denis pushed up Red River to a point some seventy 
leagues above Natchitoches. Two years later, venturing 
again toward the Mexican borders, he was seized and his 
goods confiscated. (5) In 1719 Benard de la Harpe at- 
tempted to ascend Red River, but became entangled in the 
jungle of trees and driftwood, and much alarmed at the 
numerous snakes and alligators abounding therein. But 
he reached the navigable water above, turned to the north- 
west and traversed the prairies about the Arkansas River. 
The only end accomplished by this expedition of La Harpe 
was the confirmation of the report that the Comanches and 
the Spaniards had commercial interchange by this route. (6) 

3. Penecant’s Relation, Margry VI. Nearly all the original documents 
relative to the French in the Mississippi Valley are contained in ‘‘ Decouvertes 
et Etablissements des Francais dans 1’ Ouest et dans le Sud de 1l’Amerique 
Septentrionale (1614-1754),”’ a collection in six volumes by M. Pierre Margry, 
Director of the Archives of the Marine and Colonies at Paris. The collection 
was published, through the efforts of Francis Parkman, in 1874, in the French 
language, the United States Government paying for 500 copies. The work, 
as a whole, has never been printed in English. The writer has a manuscript 
copy of a translation of Bourgmont’s Relation, his instructions, some letters 
pertaining to his enterprise, and the Memoires of Renaudiere, all of which 
are found in the sixth volume of Margry. This translation is the work of 
Edward A. Kilian of Manhattan, Kansas, Secretary of the Quivira Historical 


Society. Said translation, almost entire, can be found in Stipes’ ‘‘Fort Or- 
leans on the Missouri.” 

4. Hubert, Memoires encoyean Conseil de la Marine. 

5. Margry, vi, 193. 

6. La Harpe, in Margry vi, 264. 
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The erection of Fort Orleans in 1723 has been ascribed 
by Amos Stoddard, (7) and by many subsequent writers, to 
the advent of the Spanish caravan of 1720 into the Missouri 
Valley. But the news of this event did not reach Bieénville, 
the governor-general at New Orleans, until the middle of 
1721, and his report thereof was dispatched to Paris on 
November 21st of the same year. (8) Hence, when one 
remembers the length of time required at that day for 
a voyage across the Atlantic, it will be realized that the news 
could not have been known at the French capital until about 
the first of February, 1722. And it is necessary to give 
a few words to the condition of affairs in France at this date, 
in order that a clear understanding of subsequent events may 
be had. 

Sieur Etienne Venguard de Bourgmont had resided for 
some years among the Indians of the Missouri Valley, being 
engaged in barter with them. In 1718 he returned to France, 
and laid before the directory of the John Law Company the 
advantages to be derived from trade with these Indians, and 
advised the establishment of a post among them. Bourgmont, 
in common with the other Frenchmen of the Upper Illinois, 
believed that the region abounded in mineral wealth. He 
reached France at the time of the great financial distress, 
and found the officials eager to grasp at any scheme that 
promised to refill the coffers of the bankrupted kingdom. 
Hence Bourgmont was, on August 12, 1720, commissioned 
captain and commandant of the Missouri (9)—probably at 
about the time the great caravan met its fate. Therefore 
it is not possible that the Spanish caravan to the Missouri was 

7. Sketches of Louisiana. 

8. Bienville to Council of Regents, Margry vi. 

In the library of the Missouri Historical Society, at St. Louis, is the 
original commission of Bourgmont from the Company of the Indies. The 
writer, in 1906, had it translated for his ‘‘Fort Orleans on the Missouri."’ 
The document is in a dilapidated condition and some words thereof are not 
legible. Following is the translation, as nearly complete as possible. It 
will be noticed that the Captain's name therein is spelled ‘‘Bourmont.”’ 
“Commission of Captain of Infantry in Louisiana, for the Sieur de Bourmont. 


“The Directors of the Company of the Indies to the Sieur de Bourmont, 
Greeting: Taking into consideration the services which you have rendered 
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responsible for the plan to establish a post or fort on the 
Missouri River. The French were aware of the Spanish 
claim to the region because of DeSoto’s explorations west 
of the Mississippi in 1542, and it was plainly seen that if the 
fleur-de-lis was to be permanently established there, and if 
their nation was to profit from the representations of the 
great wealth, by Bourgmont and others (for which France 
was so much in need just then), it was high time they were 
taking steps to supplant their rivals, 

When Marquette and Jolliet, in 1673, paddled down 
the Mississippi, they found near the mouth of the Missouri 
River a tribe of Indians bearing the same name. Later the 
ravages of the Sacs, Foxes and other predatory tribes forced 
the Missouris to abandon that locality, and they established 
their village on the Bowling Green prairie, a few miles below 
the mouth of Grand River, and on the north bank of the 
Big Muddy. Some writers state that at the time of the 
Spanish caravan the tribe still occupied this prairie, but 
there seems to be no warrant for such a claim, as we shall 


to the King and to the Company in the country of Louisiana, both by the 
discoveries which you have made and by your acts of war which have caused 
the French nation to be respected and honored amongst the savages, and 
wishing to show you our satisfaction in giving you among the troops which 
are or may afterwards be sent to the said country a rank above that which 
you have until the present held; 

“For these causes, and other good considerations, we, in virtue of the 
power accorded by His Majesty, have named you, commissioned and established 
you, name, commission, and establish you, to take and hold the rank of cap- 
tain in the troops of infantry that the Company sends or will send in future 
to the colony of Louisiana, from the day and date present, taut amsi? (the 
same as if?) you held the chief command under the authority of the com- 
mandant general of the colony and of other superior officers (of the service?). 
We have given and give power, commission, authority, special mandamus. 
We give order to the Sieur de Bienville, Commandant-General of the colony, 
and in his absence to whoever may be in command, to receive you into service, 
recognizing (manuscript blurred) quality of captain and to ( ? ) which 
he belongs to obey and hear all that you shall order for the glory of the name 
of His Majesty and the good of the service of the Company and the advantage 
of its commerce in the said colony of Louisiana. These letters are the ( 7? ) 
of the Company in the faith of what you have done. Sealed in presence with 
the seal of the Company and countersigned by the Directors of the same. 

“Done in Paris, in (the hotel?) of the Company of the Indies, the 26th 
day of the month of July, 1720."" The signatures to the commission are: 
Mouchard, Fromaget, Corneau, Castanier, D’Artaguette, Diron, Lallemant 
de Bet, Remy—as deciphered by the translator. 
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show. Dutisne, who ascended the Missouri in 1719, records 
(10) that his further advance was barred by the Missouri 
tribe of Indians, whose village was at a “distance of 80 
leagues from the mouth of the river Missouri. The prairie 
begins 10 leagues beyond their village. This would be a 
good place to make an establishment. The Missouris are 
jealous because the French go to other nations. One league 
southwest of them is a village of the Osages, which is thirty 
leagues from their great village.’’ This great village, which 
Dutisne later visited, was situated on the Osage River, 
in what is now Vernon County. The first village of the 
Osages stood on what was afterward known as Petitesas 
(Petite Osage) Plains, near the present town of Malta 
Bend. Adjoined to a letter by M. Perry, written Sep- 
tember 1, 1723, as quoted by Sieur de la Renaudiere, (11) 
is a statement in which it is said: ‘Continuing to ascend 
the Missouri, there is another river called Grand River, 
coming from the north. From there you go to the village 
of the Missouris, which is not more than six leagues to the 
southward.”” The remains of these two Indian villages are 
still to be seen on the Petitesas Plains, about three miles 
apart as stated by Dutisne. In Coues’ Lewis and Clark, (12) 
it is said, ‘““The sites of both these Indian tribes (Little 
Osages and Missouris) are plainly marked on D’Anville’s 
map of 1752, and also on Perrin du Lac’s, 1802. The location 
is very near the present town of Malta Bend, in Saline County, 
and a little above this place is the large island of Du Pratz, 
where was old Fort Orleans.”’ 

It will be remembered that the Spanish, in 1720, were 
attacked and destroyed by the Missouris on the south side 
of the river of the same name, says the narrative. Had the 
great village of this nation stood on the Bowling Green 
prairie at that date, it is not probable that a force of two 
thousand warriors would have been gathered on the south 
side of the stream in so short a time after the appearance 


10. Dutisne a Bienville, Margry vi, 309-313. 
ll. Margry vi, 393. 
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of the expedition. Just where its destruction took place is 
not known, but it must have been near the Missouri, and 
not far from the Petitesas Plains. 

The responsibility for the claim that Fort Orleans was 
built on an island opposite Bowling Green prairie is attri- 
buted to Le Page du Pratz. Here is all that a careful ex- 
amination of his ‘History of Louisiana’’ reveals on the sub- 
ject: (13) ‘‘There was a French post for some time in an 
island a few leagues in length, over against the Missouris; the 
French settled in this post at the east point, and called it 
Fort Orleans.”’ If it is established that the Missouris had 
been driven from the Bowling Green prairie some years prior 
to the founding of Fort Orleans (probably about 1700), it 
is easy to reconcile this statement of Du Pratz with the 
additional fact that the fort stood on an island in the Mis- 
souri, or on the north bank thereof, ‘vis-a-vis’ (opposite) 
the village of the Missouris, at Le Grande Passe, at the upper 
end of the Petitesas Plains. 

It is upon the foregoing statements that we base our 
conclusion that the establishment of the village of the Mis- 
souris in these plains, three miles northwest of the village 
of the Little Osages, was antecedent to the erection of Fort 
Orleans. As far as our researches have extended, it seems 
conclusive that to Lewis and Clark is due the statement 
that Le Page du Pratz located the fort on an island some 
five miles below the mouth of Grand River, being thus 
misled by placing an erroneous construction on the statement 
of Du Pratz, who had reference to the later location of the 
tribe, and not to the Bowling Green prairie. Bradbury and 
Brackenridge, who ascended the Missouri in 1811, both repeat 
the statement of Lewis and Clark, though none of the three 
claims to have seen any ruins or other evidences of the fort. 

12. Coues’s Lewis and Clark, 1, 26. 
13. Le Page du Pratz, English edition of 1763, vol. i, 296-297. In this 


volume is a map, showing, in the Missouri at about the mouth of the Grand 


River, an island, larger than an ordidary county, with Fort Orleans placed on 
the east end thereof. 
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Having reached a conclusion as to the location of the 
Missouri tribe in 1723, we can proceed to the history of the 
fort itself, which stood ‘‘over against” the village of these 
Indians. 

In the instructions to Bourgmont from the Council of 
the India Company, (14) he was directed to embark on the 
first vessel sailing to Louisiana; to apply to Bienville for aid 
and instructions; then proceed to the Illinois where he would 
receive the instructions of Boisbriant; thence to ascend the 
Missouri to the site chosen. In pursuance of these instruc- 
tions, Bourgmont sailed from L’Orient in the summer of 1722, 
reaching Biloxi about the first of September. Thence he 
repaired to New Orleans, where Bienville supplied him with 
three boat loads of provisions, arms, merchandise and other 
requisites for his proposed enterprise; also some soldiers to 
serve first as boatmen, and later to garrison the projected 
fort. Thence he proceeded to stem the current of the Missis- 
sippi until Fort Chartres, on the Illinois bank of that river, 
some sixty miles below the present site of St. Louis, was 
reached. There the expedition spent the winter. 

In the spring of 1723 Bourgmont proceeded up the 
Missouri, and was well received by his former friends, the 
Missouri Indians. A site near their village was given him 
for his establishment. A palisade fort was erected, within 
it a cabin for the officers and another as barracks for the 
soldiers. (15) The post was designated Fort Orleans, in 
honor of the Duke of Orleans. 

Bourgmont made reports to the Council of Louisiana 
on November 27, 1723, and on January 11, 1724. In the 
latter he speaks of the necessity of more merchandise to carry 
on traffic with the natives, and adds, “I doubt if M. de 
Boisbriant will be able to hold this fort,’’ which was prophetic 
of its fate. 


14. In Margry, vi, bearing date of January 17, 1722. 
15. Dumont’s Memoires Historiques sur le Louisane, ii. 
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The last duty enjoined upon Bourgmont was to effect 
a treaty with the Padouca (Comanche) Indians. (16) This 
predatory and warlike tribe at that time roamed the vast 
prairies from the headwaters of the Kansas to the Great 
Rockies, and from the Platte River to Texas and Mexico. 
In 1724 their main village stood some seven or eight miles 
southeast of the present town of Salina. (17) This tribe 
was on terms of friendship with the Spaniards, and effectually 
barred not only the French, but also those tribes friendly 
with the latter people, from all intercourse in that direction. 
But Bourgmont was directed ‘‘to open .a profitable inland 
trade for the French, to approach the Spaniards and establish 
commercial relations with them, and induce the Padoucas to 
enter into a treaty of peace with all the Indian nations allied 
with the French and enter into an alliance with them.’’ (18) 

The latter part of the summer and the autumn of 1723 
were doubtless spent in the erection of Fort Orleans and in 
effecting treaties with the neighboring tribes. In the ensuing 
spring preparations for the expedition to the Padoucas began. 
The director-general of mines for the Province of Louisiana, 
Philip Francois de la Renaudiere, together with several sol- 
diers and helpers in his employ, had arrived for the purpose 
of accompanying the cavalcade. (19) 

On June 25, 1724, some boats laden with merchandise, 
in charge of Lieutenant Saint-Ange and eleven soldiers, 
departed from Fort Orleans for the village of the Kansas In- 
dians, at or near the site of Doniphan, Kansas. (20) 

Bourgmont, on Monday, July 3, departed with the land 
force. This consisted of Ensign Saint Ange de Bellrive, five 
soldiers, three Canadians and servants, who had come with 
Renaudiere; one hundred Missouris, in command of their 
grand chief and eight war chiefs; sixty-four Osages, in com- 
mand of four war chiefs. The Relation states that the 


16. Instructions au Sieur de Bourgmont, 17 January, 1722, Margry 
vi, 389. 


17. Edward A. Kilian, newspaper article. 

18. Instructions, Margry vi, 389. 

19. Bourgmont’s Relation, Juin-November, 1724, Margry vi, 398. 
20. Edward A. Kilian, newspaper article. 
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party traveled “west and a quarter northwest,” after 
leaving the fort. On the 7th they reached the river again, 
opposite the village of the Kansas, having marched 30 leagues 
or some 83 miles. On the 8th the party crossed the Mis- 
souri, the white men in pirogues, the Indians on rafts, while 
the horses swam. Much sickness prevailed. Bourgmont 
himself was among those sick, and Saint Ange with the 
boats was detained until the 16th, Bourgmont sending him 
assistance. 

On July 24th the march was resumed. Many Kansas 
and other Indians had joined the expedition, and a few of 
those from the Petitesas Plains, on account of sickness, re- 
turned. On the 27th, the Relation states, ‘“‘Sieur Renaudiere 
was posted on the road where the people passed by. He 
counted 300 warriors, 14 war chiefs, about 300 women and 
500 children, and at least 300 dogs. The women carried 
loads which astonished the Frenchmen, who had not yet 
seen this nation. Everyone carried as much as one dog 
dragged. Girls of ten or twelve years of age carried more 
than 100 pounds. But it is true that with such burdens they 
do not make more than two or three leagues a day.”’ (21) 

On the 31st the expedition reached the Vermillion River, 
in what is now Potawattomie County, Kansas. Captain 
Bourgmont was seized by an attack of fever and the project 
had to be abandoned, the commandant being carried to the 
Kansas village on a litter. From there he traveled to Fort 
Orleans in a canoe. But he first sent to the Padoucas a 
woman aged about 22 and a boy of about 16 (whom the 
captain ransomed from the Kansas who held them as pris- 
oners), with one of the Frenchmen named Gaillard, with a 
message that the captain would visit their village as soon 
as he was able. 

On September 6th word came to Bourgmont that his 
messenger to the Padoucas had returned to the Kansas village 
(where Sergeant Dubois and a soldier had been left to await 
Gaillard), and that said messenger had been amicably re- 


21. Renaudiere’s Memoires, Margry vi. 
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ceived by that tribe. Although far from being entirely 
recovered from his attack of fever, Bourgmont prepared to 
renew his effort to visit the Padoucas, and departed by water 
from Fort Orleans on September 20th with a much smaller 
company. He left the Kansas village on October 8th, reaching 
the village of the Padoucas ten days later, where the French- 
men and their red companions were received with much 
cordiality and ceremony and the desired treaty duly effected. 
Bourgmont’s party consisted of Saint-Ange, Bourgmont’s 
son, Renaudiere, a sergeant and eleven soldiers, Gaillard, 
Sieur Quesnal, Prichard, and one helper, with ten horses to 
carry the merchandise. Of the Indians there were five 
Padoucas who had returned to the Kansas village with 
Gaillard, the grand chief of the Kansas, with four war chiefs 
of this nation, four war chiefs of the Othos and three of the 
Agovis. The women of the Padouca village made much ado 
over Bourgmont’s son, and the chiefs made him valuable 
presents. The ceremonies and feasts continued from the 
18th to the 22nd, when the return began. Fort Orleans was 
reached on November 5th, the commandant being there 
received with a discharge of firearms, the flags were run 
aloft and a Te Deum sang. (22) 

One duty enjoined upon Bourgmont was to return to 
France within two years, bringing with him some Indian 
chiefs, ‘‘in order to give them an idea of the might and power 
of the French.” (23) On the 19th of November, 1724, a 
general council of the nations of the Missouris, Osages and 
Othos was held ‘‘on the subject of choice of those whom they 
deputed to go to France.’’ The Missouris sent four chiefs 
and the daughter of their grand chief, the Osages sent four 
chiefs, the Othos one warrior. So leaving his lieutenant in 
charge at Fort Orleans, Bourgmont set out early in 1725. 
Several prominent Indian chiefs joined the party at Kas- 
kaskia. At New Orleans the ship on which the party em- 


22. This account of Bourgmont’s expedition is condensed from his 
Relation and from Renaudiere’s Memoires, as found in the sixth volume of 
Margry. 

23. Instructions, Margry vi, 389. 
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barked sank, and after that misfortune only Chicagou 
(chief of the Metchigami), Manatouensa (chief of the Kas- 
kaskias), two Osages and the girl proceeded on the journey. 
In due time the party reached Paris, where the Indians were 
royally entertained and feted, the chief's daughter being 
called ‘‘The Missouri Princess.’”” She embraced Christianity, 
was baptized in the famous Notre Dame church, and later 
married Sergeant Dubois. The latter was promoted to 
captain, and after his return to America had command at 
Fort Orleans. Bourgmont remained in France, being created 
a Knight of St. Louis, and afterward married a rich widow. 
The Indians came home loaded with presents. 

There was great rejoicing among the Indians at Petitesas 
Plains on the return of their friends. When the last boat 
of the season (1725) started down the river from the fort, 
peace and good will reigned supreme in that locality. In 
the instructions given to M. Perier, under date of September 
30, 1726, appears the following: “A fort on the Missouri 
River, about 180 leagues from the Illinois, is kept up in 
maintenance; where there are actually twelve or fifteen 
men, although the whole should be reduced to eight. When- 
ever this expense appears unneccessary to M. Perier, it has 
to cease, and he will send to this place the missionary who 
is assigned them.” (24) 

But already an end had come to the fort and its little 
garrison. When the first boats came up the river in the 
season of 1726, they found only blackened ruins at its site. 
None of the white men were ever found. Dubois’ Indian 
wife had renounced Christianity and was living with her 
tribe. She told nothing of the massacre. In Bossu’s 
“Travels Through Louisiana,” (25) the fate of the fort is 
tersely told: ‘Baron Porneuf, who has been governor of 
Fort Orleans, established in that nation [the Missouris], and 
who knows their genius perfectly well, has informed me that 


24. Margry vi. 


25. Bossu’s “Travels Through Louisiana, vol. i, 145; Dumont’s ‘‘Me- 
moires sur le Louisiane,” ii, 74-78. 
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they were formerly very warlike and good, but that the 
French hunters had corrupted them by their bad conduct, 
and by some disunions among them; they had made them- 
selves contemptible by frauds in trade; they seduced and 
carried off the Indian women, which, among these people, 
is a great crime. All these irregularities of these bad French- 
men irritated the Missouris against them; and, therefore, 
during M. de Bienville’s government, they massacred the 
Sieur Dubois and the little garrison under his command; 
and, as no soldier escaped, we have never been able to know 
who was right and who was wrong.” 

At “‘Le Grande Passe’’ was the crossing of all the pred- 
atory tribes of Indians whose homes were on the north 
side of the river, in their forays or visits to the south side. 
It was in the midst of a veritable hunters’ paradise. On 
the south side were the villages of two of the dominant tribes. 
This, then, would seem like an ideal place for the establish- 
ment of Fort Orleans. It was probably located on the north 
bank of the broad Missouri, or on an island in that stream, 
with the main current on the south side thereof. The evi- 
dence we have presented supports that contention, and the 
relation of Bourgmont’s expedition by land seems to add 
additional weight. This Relation fully harmonizes with our 
conclusion. Nothing is said of his expedition crossing the 
Missouri on July 3, 1724, and the route followed from the 
fort will lead with singular directness to the location of the 
Kansas village. The party certainly did not start from a spot 
below the mouth of Grand River, as any one can determine 
by a few minutes’ study of a map of that region. The site 
of the fort probably washed into the river years prior to the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark. The fort was opposite 
(vis-a-vis) the village of the Miissouris, and the creeks 
(rivieres) mentioned in the Relation correspond remarkably 
with what would be encountered today should one start in 
the south part of Carroll County, opposite the site of the 
old Indian villages, and travel in the direction indicated in 
Bourgmont’s Relation. 

Before the writer is a fac-simile copy of Perrin du Lac’s 
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map of the Missouri Valley, bearing the date 1802. On it, 
at a longitude of about 96 degrees and 30 minutes, are “‘An- 
ciens villages des petite Os et Missouris,’’ on the south side 
of the Missouri River. Opposite (on the north: side of the 
river) is a square labeled, “Vieux Fort.’’ This is placed at 
some distance above the mouth of Wakenda Creek. 

It is singular that while the French writers of the eight- 
eenth century often gave much space to what would usually 
be considered as minor and insignificant details, at the same 
time they failed to chronicle matters that seem to be of 
prime importance. Not one of them, for instance, states 
whether Fort Orleans stood on the north or the south side 
of the Missouri. It is said to have been opposite the Mis- 
souri village, which seems to indicate that it was on the 
north side, and the fact that evidences of this village and 
that of the Little Osages were plainly visible at the advent 
of the first white settlers leaves no doubt as to the location 
of these tribes. Du Pratz locates the fort on an island, as 
shown above, while Perrin du Lac puts it on the north bank 
of the river. Contemporary evidence seems to leave little 
doubt as to the correctness of this map. The bottom land 
of this locality is, on the north side of the river, several 
miles in width, the current of the Missouri is constantly 
changing in position, hence the site of this early French fort 
may have tumbled into the Missouri many years prior to the 
journey of Lewis and Clark, 

From the number of relics and from other indications 
it would seem that the Petitesas Plains and the higher lands 
adjoining were the scene of many sanguinary conflicts be- 
tween Indian tribes. In several places the ruins of fortifi- 
cations are plainly visible today. It is believed that the last 
of the native tribes were driven from this locality about 
1775, after many fierce battles. The condition of the relics 
found show that flames swept bare the tracts upon which 
the lodges stood. Among these relics, besides Indian flints, 
are gun barrels, kettles and other iron utensils, all of which 
bear evidences of fire. Among these relics are two two- 
pound cannon balls, probably fired from some boat. Some 
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two years ago, in clearing a tract of land about one mile 
west of Malta Bend, a tract that had never been cultivated 
theretofore, embankments evidently artificial were found, 
with ditches and pits, the latter similar to those found else- 
where in the vicinity. Many bones were found, some of 
which, at least, were human. There were also found about 
one hundred gun barrels (some inscribed with a French name), 
several iron hoes and a sort of adze with a circular cutting 
edge. These finds are similar to earlier ones in that locality. 
(26) 

The land on which these ruins are found is high and com- 
paratively level. To the north or northwest of this high 
land (which is the western portion of Petitesas Plains) is an 
abrupt “bluff,’’ in places a hundred feet in height, descending 
to the real bottom lands along the Missouri River. When 
the writer visited that locality in 1868 there was, at the 
base of these bluffs, a long shallow lake or series of lakes, 
extending from Grande Passe in an eastwardly direction 
to and below Malta Bend. These lakes were not wide at 
any point—perhaps from a few yards to not exceeding one- 
fourth mile. The soil-laden drainage from the tilled up- 
lands was gradually filling them, and it is probable they 
have now almost, if not entirely, disappeared. The upland 
was cut occasionallly by a ravine, but otherwise was quite 
level. The locations of the two Indian villages and the 
embankments and other pre-historic remains are on the 
high lands, at or near the edge of this bluff. The Petitesas 
Plains have a considerable elevation above the bottom lands 
proper along the river, and before Miami is reached both 
bottoms and plains disappear. Two miles above that town, 
however, at the top of the bluff, along the base of which at 
this point sweeps the turbid waters of the Missouri, are the 
ruins of ancient fortifications, covering some six acres of land. 

M. F. STIPEs. 
26. This information is obtained from a gentleman who visited the scene 


shortly subsequent to the discovery of the ruins. A number of the gun barrels 


and other relics are in possession of the Missouri Historical Society at St. 
Louis. 


CON ELLIS OPENLY DIST ORE IRE: CREDO 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS H. BENTON. 


Col. Benton was a Senator in Congress from Missouri 
for thirty years, and compeer of Webster, Clay and Calhoun, 
and his record of public service has long been familiar to the 
American public, and nothing new, of course, can now be 
added; but as is common with any illustrious man who has 
played a conspicuous part in the councils of his country, 
and left his impress upon its legislation for a long period, it 
is quite natural that attention should be directed to the 
personal characteristics of such a man; and people generally 
are always curious to know something of those personal 
traits and everything relating to his personality, the incidents 
of his life, his general make-up, size, expression of counte- 
nance, bearing, and personal habits, especially after he has 
passed from the stage of action; and succeeding generations 
are likely to be interested in the particulars of his life, from 
the cradle to the grave, and esteem it a special privilege to 
meet any surviving contemporary who may have known 
him, seen or heard him speak while he was still in life. 

Col. Benton was a remarkable man, of stalwart physique, 
aggressive, courageous, with talents of high order and great 
industry, possessing a great fund of information and earning 
the appellation of the ‘Walking Library.’”’ These qualities 
were exemplified in his long career of public service. With 
this preliminary, the writer hereof proceeds to recall some 
of his own personal recollections of the great man in question. 

In the summer of 1843, the writer being a student at 
our State University, and during its vacation accompanied 
his father, with two or three of his friends, from his home 
county of Randolph, on a business trip to New Orleans. On 
return to St. Louis passage was taken on a steamboat bound 
for the Missouri River, and having passed Jefferson City 
during the night, early the following morning a large, robust 
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man of florid complexion was observed sitting in a barber’s 
chair and in the process of being shaved. It was soon known 
that this man was Col. Thomas H. Benton. After breakfast, 
accompanied by Dr. John J. Lowry of Howard County, his 
long personal and political friend, he came out to the bow of 
the boat, and was introduced to the bystanders. He was 
dignified, reserved, and by no means familiar or communi- 
cative, and simply contended himself with asking some 
questions as to the different varieties of timber that lined 
the banks of the river, and soon retired to his state room. 
Nothing of a political character was broached or discussed 
in this short interview. 

Afterwards, during the same summer, Col. Benton, in 
his rounds of the State, visited Columbia, the seat of our 
State University, and, as usual, stopped at Gentry’s Hotel, 
then kept by Mrs. Gentry, widow of Col. Richard Gentry, 
who was killed in the Florida war. At the hotel the writer, 
with one or two other students, had rooms and board, and 
while sitting in the waiting room after breakfast, in strode 
a grave and dignified gentleman, who stopped a moment 
and then passed out without saying a word or giving a sign 
of recognition. This man we understood to be Col. Benton. 
He remained a day or two, calling on President Lathrop of 
the University, and conferring with personal and political 
friends in and around Columbia. 

During this visit a religious revival was going on, under 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church, and at an evening service 
Col. Benton was in attendance, accompanied by the two 
Misses Lenoir, in whose family he then was a guest. 

During this same visit (as I remember) occurred a serious 
difficulty between two students, Thomas F. McLean and 
John H. Moore, and as the facts disclosed that McLean was 
in the wrong, the faculty had already expelled or was about 
toexpel him. Meanwhile, McLean availed himself of the 
presence of Col. Benton in Columbia and applied to him for 
a cadetship at West Point. Col. Benton, on full inquiry, 


as was doubtless the case, became satisfied of McLean’s 
2 
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fitness and gave him the appointment. It was then, and 
ever since has been, a mystery how McLean managed thus 
to secure Col. Benton’s favor. Of all the students (to the 
writer’s knowledge) McLean was the oddest and most unique 
one that ever entered the University. He was of stout, 
muscular build, always dressed in homespun, a close student, 
rarely went to bed, preferring to study sitting in his chair, 
with a light burning at all hours at night, and taking but 
short snatches of sleep to relieve exhaustion, and withal, his 
hair never touched by shears or beard by razor, he was a 
young man of strange, uncouth appearance. In spite of 
these peculiarities, or by reason of them, Col. Benton’s favor 
was won and the appointment made. 

In 1849 the Great Railroad Convention was held at 
St. Louis. It was called for the purpose of inaugurating 
the movement for the construction of a trans-continental 
railroad, to run from the seaboard of the Atlantic to the 
Pacific shore. It was a large and representative body, 
attended by prominent men from the states of the middle 
west, north and south. Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois 
presided. Col. Benton was there, and made his great speech 
in support of the proposed railway, emphasizing its national 
importance, and depicting the rich trade that would come 
to us from India and other nations east, and answering all 
objections, particularly the one as alleged, that the Rocky 
Mountains would be an insurmountable barrier. As to this, 
he declared that when the foot of the Rockies was reached, 
instead of trying to run over or around them, the plan was 
to tunnel through them on a common level, and thus clear 
the way of construction on to the Pacific Coast, and pro- 
posing that when the great work was completed a statue 
should be placed on the highest pinnacle of the mountain 
with hand pointing towards the Orient—‘‘There is the East— 
There is India.” 

The convention bore fruit, but it was not till some time 
during the war that Congress took up the matter and passed 
the act authorizing the construction of this national highway. 
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During the proceedings of the convention Col. Benton again 
exhibited one of his personal characteristics. Col. James 
H. Birch of Plattsburg and himself were not on friendly 
terms. This bad feeling grew out of some alleged slanderous 
words as used by Benton, charging that Birch had mistreated 
his wife. A suit for slander then pending or soon after brought 
by Birch against Benton remained on the court dockets for a 
number of years. 

On this occasion, when Benton had finished his speech 
and had taken his seat, Birch addressed the chair, and when 
in the act of addressing the convention, Benton quickly rose, 
and taking up his hat and cloak, was about to leave the hall, 
but friends intervened and at last prevailed on him to remain. 
This feud continued, and it is related that afterwards, during 
the same year, Benton had an appointment to speak at Platte 
City, the day being fixed. On his arrival he learned that 
Birch had spoken there the day before Benton was angered 
and declared that he would not speak from the platform that 
Birch had occupied the day before, and persistently refused 
to speak until his friends arranged a place outside of the 
town limits, where he at last addressed the crowd assembled. 

On March 14th, 1849, the General Assembly of Missouri . 
passed the famous Jackson resolutions relating to the vexed 
question of slavery and instructing the Missouri Senators in 
Congress to act in compliance therewith. Benton refused to 
obey the instructions, and took his celebrated appeal direct 
to the people of Missouri. The result of the contest thus 
raised was a split in the Democratic party of Missouri. 
Benton came home from Washington and entered upon 
a thorough canvass of the state, everywhere denouncing the 
Jackson Resolutions as ‘‘Fire Brands,” and leading directly 
to secession and disunion. 

But the ensuing Legislature, before which Benton was 
a candidate for re-election to the United States Senate, 
failed to sustain him, and James S. Green of Lewis County © 
received the majority and was declared Benton’s successor. 
During that celebrated canvass the writer again heard 
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Benton at Fayette, Missouri, where had been Benton’s 
general headquarters for the State, and here lived Dr. Lowry, 
Claiborne F. Jackson and others, long personal and political 
friends, but now bitter enemies, constituting a part of the 
anti-Benton wing of the democracy. Owing to the embit- 
tered feelings engendered by this disruption of the party, it 
was anticipated that Benton would not be permitted to 
speak, and if he did, Claiborne F. Jackson was expected to 
reply. Benton made his speech, denouncing as usual his 
Democratic opponents and met with no interruption. On 
its conclusion he left immediately for Boonville, where he 
was to speak the next day. The late John W. Henry, then 
a young attorney, and loud in his opposition to Benton, was, 
in the absence of C. F. Jackson, urged to make reply. This 
he positively declined to do, saying that if he should make 
the attempt ‘Benton would eat him up ina minute.”’ Finally, 
however, he consented that if they would wait until Benton 
was known to be half way on the road to Boonville he would 
“Speak and give him h—Il.”’ 

As the result of this exciting campaign, the ensuing 
Legislature failed to sustain Benton, and James S. Green of 
Lewis County was elected as his successor in the United 
States Senate. In 1852 Benton was elected a Representative 
in Congress from the St. Louis district, but was defeated for 
re-election by Luther M. Kennett, the Whig candidate. 

To conclude these reminiscences, the writer remembers 
that the last time he had an opportunity to see and hear Col. 
Benton was at Chillicothe during his canvass for Governor 
in 1856. He stopped at the Fitzmorris House, a frame 
building then standing on the present site of the Henrietta 
Hotel. After dinner, while Benton was sitting on the porch 
fronting the street, a big crowd gathered, anxious to see the 
distinguished man, of whom they had heard so much. A 
farmer, of bushy head and unshorn face, called out to Col. 
Benton, and inquired to know his age. Promptly the 
Colonel replied: ‘According to the calendar, my age is 74, 
but when anything is to be done I am 35 years old, sir.” 
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Col. Benton’s speech on this occasion was mild and 
conciliatory as compared with his speeches in former cam- 
paigns, and at its close he proceeded on his way to Linneus, 
his next appointment, stopping for the night with Major 
Seth Botts, a pioneer settler of Linn County. 

The ensuing election resulted in the election of Trusten 
Polk of St. Louis and the defeat of Benton for Governor. At 
the following session of the General Assembly Col. Benton 
was again a candidate for the United States Senate, but 
owing to the division of the Democratic party, and the 
alliance of the Anti-Benton wing with the Whig members, 
Henry S. Geyer of St. Louis, long a Whig leader in the State 
and eminent lawyer of the St. Louis bar, was, after a pro- 
tracted contest, declared elected for a term of six years as 
Senator from Missouri. 

Thus ends Benton’s political career, and the writer’s 
recollections of this distinguished Missourian. That he had 
faults, infirmities of temper, and outbursts of passion, ex- 
hibited often, in a long, and at times, stormy career, must 
be acknowledged, but these now should be regarded simply 
as mere specks upon the sun, whose light shall continue to 
shine undimmed upon the memory of this great man, and 
the record of his service to the State of his adoption and the 
country at large. 

L. T. COLLIER. 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5, 1914. 
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ECHOES OF INDIAN EMIGRATION. 
Second Paper. 


When Missouri became a state in 1821, as stated in my 
previous article on “Echoes of Indian Emigration,” and 
William Clark settled his accounts on June 30th, 1821, as 
“‘Ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs,’’ he was not 
out of this office very long. Ina little more than a year he was 
appointed as “Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis, 
Missouri,’ and this office he administered until his death 
September Ist, 1838. 

When Missouri became a state several tribes of Indians 
were within its borders. The Shawnees, originally from the 
“Straits,’’ (1) had become scattered over parts of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. When they migrated from these homes 
east of the Mississippi, they settled along the eastern border 
of Missouri. A few of them settled on the Meramec river, 
about 30 miles northwest of the lead mines, (2) but the 
greater number settled in the vicinity of Cape Girardeau. 
In 1793 Baron de Carondelet granted the Shawnees and 
Delawares (3) a grant of land near Cape Girardeau. The 
Delawares left this tract sometime in 1815, scattering to 
various places, but most of them settled on James’ Fork of 
White River. Some of them went to the Kansas. Those 
on White River were removed to the lands allotted to the 
Delawares between the Kansas River and Camp Leaven- 
worth in (4). The Shawnees were given land just west of 
what is now Newton and McDonald counties in the Indian 





1. Houcks’ Spanish Regime in Mo., Vol I, p. 45. ‘“‘The Shawnees * * 
come to get presents, although rarely. These tribes belong to the Straits.’’ 

2. Lead mines had been worked in Washington, Jefferson and St. Fran- 
cois counties since 1720. 

3. See referenc to in Indian treaties, 1778 to 1837, p. 388. 

4. See reference to in Indian treaties, 1778 to 1837, p. 444. 
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Territory, and this tract was 25 by 100 miles square. (5) 
The Osages had been for many years near the western part 
of the State on the upper waters of the Osage; their principal 
village (The Great Osages) was near the mouth of the Marias 
de Cygne, and Harmony Mission, near where Papinsville 
now is, was established for their benefit. The Kickapoos 
were granted land from the mouth of the Pomme de Terre 
to its source and westward to include most to the old Osage 
line due south from Fort Osage (6). An interesting item 
in Clark’s accounts relates to a disturbance in the Kickapoo 
tribe, then living on the Pomme de Terre, on account of some 
objectionable settlers among them, and it became necessary 
to send an officer to settle it. 

When the Seneca Indians arrived at Jefferson City they 
pursued their course westward over what was known about 
this date as the “‘Harmony Mission Trail,”” which passes the 
present sites of Versailles and Cole Camp and on through 
Henry county to the Mission on the Marias de Cygne. 

Emigrant Indians, Vol. V, p. 102 et seq. 

See ‘‘While the Seneca Indians were in camp on Quiver 
Creek, near Troy, the following expenses were incurred: 

Dec. 2, (1831), Lawson Levering, ferrying over the 
Missouri at St. Charles of 16 wagons and teams, engaged 
in the transportation of the Senecas and sundry Indians and 
horses, $40.25. 

William Eckart, provisions and provender for the 
Indians and their horses, $28.53. 

(Provisions and feed was also bought from Paul Trend- 
ler, John Wells, James Taylor and Christopher Clark.) 

James H. Audrain, on Dec. 24th, furnished wagon and 
team in transporting sick Indians from St. Charles to en- 
campment near Troy, $17.50. 

Jan. 24th, 1832, Robert C. Mott, corn, $73.00. 

April 25th, J. S. Chauvin, horse, wood and coffin, $28.52. 


5. See reference to in Indian treaties, 1778 to 1837, p. 388. 
6. See Indian treaties, 1778 to 1837. 
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April 28, R. Payne (sold various articles from store), 
$56.91. 

May Ist, S. T. McKenny, a horse, saddle and ‘bridle for 
Henry C. Brish, agent for Senecas, $79.00. 

May 2nd, Christ Clark, corn for 43 Indian horses during 
the winter, $132.50. 

May 3rd, M. C. Martin, 9 coffins for Senecas and their 
children who died at their encampment near Troy, $30.00. 

M. C. Martin, ferriage of 24 wagons and teams over 
Quiver River, with Indians and baggage, $30.00. 

May 6th, Christ Clark, provender, etc., and for the use 
of storehouse to deposit ploughs, hoes, axes, etc., due the 
Indians under treaty, $40.00. 

May 7th, Lawson Lovering, ferriage of party from 
Indiana over the Missouri to St. Charles, $32.50. 

May 8th, Block and Snethan, 50 Ibs. of tobacco for use 
of Indians, $10.00. 

May 9th, Arington Perkins, a horse for public service, 
$50.00. 

May 9th, J. N. Robbins, necessary groceries for sick 
Indians at the encampment near Troy, $12.50. 

About this last date the Indians broke camp and started 
for their lands west of Missouri, and on the way the following 
accounts appear: 

May 18, Granville Basye, medicine and attendance on 
sick Indians forwarded by steamboat to Jefferson City, $5.00. 

May 21st, Wm. Kidwell, ferriage of wagons, etc., over 
Missouri at Jefferson City, $134.50. 

May 21, Wm. Kidwell, pasture for Indian and govern- 
ment horses while delayed at the Missouri at Jefferson City, 
$22.50. 

May 21, Thomas Miller & Co., 2 tents, linen for horse 
covers, and necessary medicine, tea and sugar for use of the 
sick, $57.75 

July 24, Robert E. Mott, attention and nourishment of 
sick left in camp at Quiver River near Troy, 2 coffins, $46.00. 
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Thomas Rodgers, ferriage of 16 teams over the Mis- 

souri on their return from the Seneca lands, $32.00. 
*” * * * * 

Nov. 30, 1831, Alexander Moore, use of 2 wagons and 
teams in conveying Senecas from St. Louis to about 8 miles 
from the city, $8.00. 

Dec. 1, J. Mullanphy, rent of house, $15.00. 

Dec. 2, John Simonds, 10 cords of wood at $3.25, $32.50. 

Dec. 9, O. D. Bolster, services with team in moving 
Seneca Indians from St. Louis to Troy, 55 miles, 6 days 
going and 3 returning at $4.00 per day, $36.00. 

D. Goodfellow, ditto, $36.00. . 

Dec. 12, J. M. Tomlinson, ditto, 103 days, $42.00. 

Jesse Colbourn, keeping horses, $26.28. 

Numerous other items occur in the accounts of Wm. 
Clark in relation to these removals while passing through 
Missouri. 

OK * ok * Oo” 

The second Auditor in Treasury department com- 
plained to Wm. Clark as to the delay on this trip, and the 
following letters explain the conditions: 


Troy, Lincoln Co., Dec. 12, 1831.* 


Sir: I presume that you have been informed by Major 
H. C. Brish, the agent for the Seneca Indians, that I have 
contracted with him for supplying the Seneca Indians while 
they remain in the county of Lincoln, and also for the first 
six months after their arrival on their lands; and as it will 
require a considerable fund, more than I can command 
without borrowing, to purchase and lay in the necessary 
supplies to fill the contract, and which must be expended now 
immediately before the present killing time passes, or per- 
haps they could not be purchased in the upper settlements 
at all. This, therefore, is to solicit the favor of you, if not 
inconsistent with the public interest and convenience with 
yourself to advance on the contract. It will be a very great 


*Em. Ind. Vol. 5, p. 114. 
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favor, and I am willing to give any security that may be 
deemed necessary for the faithful disbursement of said funds 
so advanced, and for that special purpose. I will stand in 
need of five or six thousand dollars. Maj. Brish promised to 
call on you and see if any advance could be made; if so, I was 
to have the benefit, and he was to inform me of the result; 
but the time is drawing so near that the meat must be pur- 
chased and barrelled, that there is no time for delay, and my 
health is so impaired, although gaining, I thought it ad- 
visable for my brother to go to St. Louis to make the ar- 
rangements there if they could be made, so that I can go up 
the country as soon as I am able to ride. If itshould meet 
your approbation to advance, you can prepare a bond, my 
brother will sign it and bring it up, and have it filled here 
with such names as will satisfy you, and send it down. 

Mr. Rutland (Ruland) is acquainted with all the respon- 
sible men in this county, and I can give any names men- 
tioned, etc. My brother will be the bearer of this, and await 
the result. I am, most respectfully, with high esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 


Gen. Wm. Clark, (Signed) DAviIp BAILEY. 
Sup. Indian Affairs. 


Gen. Wm. Clark, Supt. Indian Affairs: *! 


The subjoined is an estimate of the cost of the rations 
that will be required for the first six months after their 
arrival on their lands, viz.: 


It will take 182,000 Ibs. of freight from Lexington, Mo., to 
the Seneca lands, will make 81 wagon loads, and twenty 
days to each load is 1,820 days, at $4.00 per day is $7,280 





365 bbls. pork at $9.00 per bbl. is.................. 3,285 
375 bbls. flour at $5.00 per bbl. is................. 1,875 
$12,440 

+ - * * * 


*1. Emigrating Indians, Vol. 5, p. 116. 
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Troy, May 8, 1832.** 


Dear Sir: I have experienced much difficulty and delay 
in reaching the encampment of the Senecas, who remained 
here during the winter on account of the high water of Quiver 
River. We crossed it by swimming the teams with the 
empty wagons, and after loading proceeded with the Indians 
and their baggage about five miles up the river, when we had 
the good fortune to employ a boat, which, although small, 
has accomplished the object of crossing us. The party 
which came on last have now joined their friends, and on 
tomorrow we shall start the whole upon their journey. I 
have been obliged to leave six of the party which encamped 
here during the winter in their wigwams, being too ill to be 
moved, and will no doubt die in a short time. Sixteen others 
are very sick, but I have made most comfortable arrange- 
ments to carry them on, and have employed additional teams 
for that purpose. The roads are almost impassable, and I 
apprehend a tardy trip. The small spring branches in this 
neighborhood were yesterday deep enough to swim a horse. 
I have the honor to be, with much esteem, 

Your obedient servant. 


Gen. Wm. Clark, (Signed) Henry C. BrisH, 
Supt. Indian Affairs. Agent Emigrating Senecas. 
* * ok * * 


Camp 15 miles east from Jefferson, 
May 16th, 1832.** 


Sir: The Senecas under my charge have been overtaken 
by two young men of their tribe, belonging to a party (42 
in number) which has for some years past resided near Ste. 
Genevieve. The chief of my party, at their request, solicit 
their removal to the lands assigned them; for which I refer them 
to you. Their expenses in coming here have been paid by 
themselves; they will also have to pay hire for the horses 
which they are now riding, and they request, as ‘‘they are 


*2. Emigrating Indians, Vol 5, p. 116. 
*3. Emigrating Indians, Vol. 5, p. 117. 
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poor,” that the whole amount expended by them may be 
refunded to them; for their service in performing this errand 
for their friends they request some “‘little presents.’”’ We 
are getting along well, considering the excessive badness of 
the roads and the great number of sick. The measles have 
broken out among the Indian children, and I fear that many 
of them will die in consequences of the exposure to which 
they are unavoidably subjected. In haste I have the honor 
to be, 
Your obedient servant, 

Gen. Wm. Clark, (Signed) Henry C. Brisu, 
Supt. Indian Affairs, St. Louis. Agent Senecas. 


Encampment, Grand River, June 6, 1832.** 

Sir: Our journey to this place has been very slow in 
consequence of the almost continual hard rain and the 
excessive deep state of the roads. The smallest streams 
and drains upon the prairies have several times delayed us 
by being swimming deep. We have had much trouble and 
some delay on account of sickness, which has gone the rounds 
of the whole tribe. We have been in camp at this place since 
Saturday last, waiting for the river to fall sufficiently for 
fording, until yesterday it has been ten feet above that point; 
it is now falling rapidly, and I am in hopes we shall soon 
cross. The rivers in advance of us are also out of their banks, 
and we shall perhaps have some difficulty on account of them. 

I am sorry to inform you that Colonel Bailey must lose 
considerable by his contract to furnish rations for my In- 
dians, in consequence of those failing to comply who had 
contracted to furnish him with the necessary provisions; 
compelling him therefore to pay high prices for his supplies 
and to procure them from more remote points. He has, 
notwithstanding, procured the quantity contracted for with 
me for provisioning the Indians during the next six months 
without a murmur at his loss. Provisions of every kind are 
high and scarce in this country. Many difficulties exist 
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between the Senecas and Cayuga parties of my Indians; 
they are constantly quarreling, and at times I am fearful 
that they will break out into open hostility and give me 
much trouble. 
In haste, I have the honor to be, with much esteem, 
Your obedient servant, 
Gen. Wm. Clark, (Signed) Henry C. Bris, 
Supt. Indian Affairs. Agent for Emigrating Senecas. 
a * * * a 


Camp at Maries des Signes, near Harmony Mission, 


July 12, 1832.*! 

Sir: We have been here waiting two days for the river 
to fall sufficiently for us to cross. I was under the impression 
on my arrival at this place, and until this morning, that we 
should be compelled to take the route by way of ‘White 
Hair’s Village,” it being the only wagon road; but very 
fortunately I met with a man this morning who is perfectly 
acquainted with the country, in a direct line between this 
and the Seneca lands; he is recommended by the gentlemen 
of the missionary establishment as worthy of confidence, and 
I have employed him as a guide. By this route we shall 
reach our destination four or five days sooner than by “White 
Hair,”’ and our new guide assures us we shall have a better 
road. We have found the road to this place deep and muddy, 
and expect difficulty throughout the journey as the mud 
stiffens, particularly at the watercourses, which have been 
very high. We leave here in the morning; the river will be 
low enough for our wagons to cross empty; our baggage will 
be carried over on horseback. We are now preparing to 
bury an Indian woman; several others (children) are at the 
point of death. We have been delayed much by sickness; 
it was unavoidable. 

I have been informed by the person whom Mr. McCoy 
employed to survey the Seneca lands that there are not more 
than 50 to 100 acres of good land in the whole tract; that the 


*1. Em. Ind., Vol. 5, p. 117. 
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rest is a bed of flinty rocks, Mr. McCoy’s report to the 
contrary notwithstanding. If this is the fact, God help the 
poor Senecas; they expect to become agriculturists at their 
new home. With great respect, I have the honor to be your 
obedient servant. 
(Signed) H. C. Briss, 
Gen. Wm. Clark, Agent for Emigrant Senecas. 
Supt. Indian Affairs. 
July 16, 1832.*! 

Sir: I have the honor to inform you that on the fourth 
day of July (inst.) I succeeded in reaching and placing the 
Seneca tribe of Indians from Sandusky upon the lands as- 
signed them under treaty of 28th of February, 1831. This, 
sir, was a laborious duty, and in the discharge of it I have 
encountered many difficulties which were unlooked for and un- 
expected. On reaching the encampment of the party which 
remained in the neighborhood of Troy during the winter 
I found upwards of a hundred Indians sick of different kinds 
of disease, principally, however, with measles; most of whom 
were too ill either to walk or ride on horseback, and I was 
compelled, being the only alternative, to increase the number 
of wagons for that party to 24, which, together with those 
employed with the party which arrived this spring past, 
made 30. With this number I performed the journey 
throughout, notwithstanding the increase of sickness and 
the frequent solicitations of the Indians to employ others, 
although I was obliged to admit, at the same time, that more 
were absolutely necessary for the comfort of the sick. But, 
sir, the number already in service being so much above what 
was supposed necessary upon the estimate, and consequently 
the expense incurred so much greater, obliged me to resist 
all their importunities to employ more, and proceed with 
the number stated as well as possible. The immense quan- 
tity of baggage taken by these people left but little room 
for the sick in the wagons; and there were several instances 
on this journey when the sick, the dying and the dead were 
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crowded together in the same wagon, and it was unavoidable. 
I regret to inform you that nine of the tribe (four adults and 
five children) died between the Osage Mission at Harmony 
and the Seneca lands. Such as were christians required time 


‘to perform the burial rites as they understood them; and such 


as were pagans solicited the privilege of performing theirs. 
Neither could be interfered with, and of course much time 
was spent in this way. For a statement of the extreme 
distress suffered by these poor creatures, I respectfully refer 
you to Dr. John T. Fulton, special agent for removal and 
subsistence of Choctow Indians, who was the bearer of 
letters to me from the War Department, and subsistence 
office, Arkansas, and met me previous to my arrival upon the 
Seneca lands, and who visited the sick at my request and 
afforded relief to many of the sufferers. In the outset of our 
journey we had to contend with high water; in some cases 
we could cross streams by raising our loading in the wagons 
to a pitch above the water; in others we had to make entire 
bridges, and in others, where the streams were too large for 
either, and no means of ferrying offered, we were obliged to 
wait for the water to fall, which was the case at Grand river 
(Mo.) and at Maries des Signes, Osage Mission. At both 
these places, after the water had abated sufficiently, we 
crossed; there were still difficulties to oversome, for such is 
the nature of the soils along these streams that immediately 
and for some time after a high stage of water the banks will 
mire either horses or oxen in ascending or descending them. 
All such places required bridging the banks, which not only 
took up much of our time, but imposed much labor upon 
the wagoners and others in the service. Difficulty in crossing 
wet bottom prairies can scarcely be imagined, and we could 
only cross them by disengaging the oxen and horses from 
half the wagons and adding them to the other half, and 
then the whole to those left; this had to be done repeatedly 
in the course of almost every day, which, of course, was cal- 
culated to retard our progress very greatly. 
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In the last part of our journey the flies attacked our 
horses and oxen in such immense swarms that we could only 
travel before daylight or after dark. This severe duty 
rendered a noble set of horses and oxen almost unfit for 
service, and I have no doubt that most of them will be lost 
to the owners. ' 

These, sir, are the plain causes of the protracted journey 
of the Senecas to their lands. I assure you there has been 
no unnecessary delay. I charge myself with cruelty, forcing 
these unfortunate people on at a time when a few days’ delay 
might have prevented some deaths and rendered the sick- 
ness of others more light, and have to regret this, part of my 
duty, which, together with the extreme exposure to which 
I have been subjected, and the sickness consequent upon it, 
has made the task of removing the Senecas excessively un- 
pleasant to me. It affords me pleasure that the lands given 
by the government to the Senecas are of the best quality, 
as it respects water and soil and timber; the streams par- 
ticularly are the most beautiful I have ever seen—pure and 
healthy and stored with fish. Their present location, or 
encampment, is Cow Skin or Elk river, at present called 
Seneca river, and they manifest a determination to support 
themselves hereafter by agricultural industry; and I believe 
that if the government will furnish them with all the nec- 
essary means to begin that pursuit, they may be preserved 
and become a happy and prosperous people. I have the 
honor to be, with much esteem, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) HENRY C. BrisH, 
Agent for Senecas. 

P. S.—I forgot to mention that we were detained five 
days in crossing the Missouri at Jefferson City, there being 
but one boat, which was so small that a wagon could only be 
taken without the team at a trip, and then the team, making 
in that way two trips for each wagon and team. 

Yours, etc., 
Gen. Wm. Clark, H. C. Brisu, 
Supt. Indian Affairs. Agent for Senecas. 
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August 31, 1832.*! 

Sir: When the appointment of superintendent was 
given me to remove the Senecas of Sandusky, Ohio, to the 
lands assigned them west of this state, I accepted it with 
pleasure, as it afforded me an opportunity of aiding in the 
benevolent policy of removing the Indians to a country 
better adapted to their habits and necessities, and of pro- 
viding for those immediately under my charge such comforts 
upon their journey as they had been accustomed to. 

I have discharged the duty assigned me to the best of 
my ability; and as I have heretofore informed you, the 
Senecas are upon their lands, comfortably fixed, and pleased 
with the prospects before them. I am now anxious to re- 
turn to the comforts of my home, and beg the liberty of offering 
this through your hands to the Hon. Secretary of War, as a 
resignation of my appointment as agent for the Senecas of 
Sandusky. ' 

I have the honor to be, with much esteem, your obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) Henry C. Bris, 
Gen. Wm. Clark, 
Supt. Indian Affairs, St. Louis. 
Davin W. Eaton, 
Versailles, Mo. 


*1. Em. Ind., Vol 5, p. 120. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SHELBY COUNTY, 
MISSOURI. 


Bounded on the east by Marion, on the north by Knox, 
on the west by Macon, and on the south by Monroe, Shelby 
is the second county west of the Mississippi and the third 
south of the Iowa line. The county is small in territory, being 
24 miles east and west by 20 miles north and south, except 
at the southwest corner, where it juts south four miles by 
six east and west, giving an area of 504 square miles. 

When first visited by white people, about half of this 
territory was covered by timber and the remainder was 
prairie. Some that was prairie then subsequently grew up 
in timber, caused, doubtless, by the partial protection from 
fires. The highest and nearest level land was generally in 
the center of the prairies; nearer the watercourses the ground 
is more rolling, sometimes slightly hilly. The timber con- 
sisted mainly of various kinds of oak, hickory and elm, but 
along the streams there were also walnut, ash, soft and, 
sometimes, hard maples, birch, willow, sycamore and other 
timber growths. On the bottom lands the soil is often very 
dark; elsewhere in the tree land it is a yellowish clay loam, 
and on the prairie a dark gray, all of it producing abundant 
crops when properly tilled. It is, however, pre-eminently 
a grass country, a paradise for horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs. It is said that blue grass had to be introduced here, 
but it certainly adopted the country, for nowhere in the 
world does it flourish better than in Northeast Missouri. 
Forty-five years ago the prairies were mainly unbroken and 
covered with wild grass, much of it called blue joint, growing 
from six to ten feet high. As soon, however, as this land 
was pastured severely it produced blue grass, and now this 
most excellent pasture food grows everywhere in abundance. 
Sow a piece of land to timothy and red clover and pasture 
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it, and in a few years blue grass and white clover will root 
out the other growths. 

Shelby is a well watered county, abounding in streams. 
The north fork of Salt River is the largest, meandering across 
from near the northwest to near the southeast corner of the 
county; then there are North River and Tiger Fork, a branch 
of the same, Black, Crooked, Clear and other creeks. 

The county was organized by act of the Legislature in 
1835 and was named for General and Ex-Governor Isaac 
Shelby of Kentucky. The inhabitants then numbered only 
a few hundred, and here is a list of the names of the heads 
of seventy of the families: 

Geo. Anderson, Josiah Abbott, James Y. Anderson, 
Thomas J. Bounds, W. B. Broughton, Anthony Blackford, 
Jas. Blackford, Isaac Blackford, Samuel Bell, Alexander Bu- 
ford, Silas Boyce, S. Buckner, Thos. H. Clements, W. S. Chinn, 
Bryant Cochrane, Samuel Cochrane, J. W. Cochrane, C. Chris- 
tian, Obadiah Dickerson, R. Duncan, Wm. H. Davidson, Levi 
Dyer, Geo. Eaton, Elisha K. Eaton, John Eaton, Jas. Foley, 
Benjamin F. Forman, Jesse Gentry, Geo. W. Gentry, Julius 
C. Gartell, James B. Green, Wm. J. Holliday, Thompson 
Holliday, E. L. Holliday, Thomas Holeman, Chas. A. Holly- 
man, Bradford Hunsucker, Wm. B. Hill, Julius C. Jackson, 
Robt. Joiner, Peter Looney, Oliver Latimer, Michael Law, 
Russell W. Moss, John H. Milton, W. Moore, Wm. T. Matson 
(died same year), J. C. Mayes, S. W. Miller, Henry Mus- 
grove, Jno. McAfee, Samuel J. Parker, George Parker, 
Elijah Pepper, W. H. Payne, Peter Roff, John Ralls, Peter 
Stice, Montillion H. Smith, Hiram Rookwood, Robert Reed, 
James Shaw, Cyrus A. Saunders, Henry Saunders, James 
Swartz, Hill Shaw, John Sparrow, William Sparrow, Major 
Turner, William S. Townsend, John Thomas, Abraham 
Vandiver, Dr. Adolphus E. Wood, Nicholas Watkins. 

And the following twenty-two men settled in the county 
within a year after its organization 

John Dunn, James Graham, Alexander Gillaspy, Lewis 
Gillaspy, Stephen Miller, James T. Peake, Samuel Bell, 
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John Jacobs, Joseph West, James Ford, William Conner, 
Robert R. Moffit, Wm. Matson, Elisha Moore, J. T. Tingle, 
G. H. Edmonds, S.,O. Van Vactor, M. J. Priest. 

One familiar with the people of this county will recognize 
a majority of these names among the citizens of the county 
at this time, more than three-quarters of a century after 
their ancestors settled here. 

It is probable that Maj. Obediah Dickerson, who in 
October, 1831, built a log house on the banks of Salt River, 
34 miles north of where Shelbina now stands, was the first 
permanent settler. He is said to have been the founder of 
Palmyra, and it is certain he was the first postmaster there. 
He carried the office in his hat, and as he went on trips and 
hunting excursions, delivered the letters from his hat to those 
to whom they were addressed as he met them, thus insti- 
tuting the first rural mail delivery. 

It is told that one day a man from the frontier came to 
Palmyra seeking the postoffice, but office and keeper were 
away. Going in pursuit he found the major, who fished out 
of his hat half a dozen letters for this man and his neighbors, 
and also handed out three more, saying: ‘“Take these along with 
you and see if they belong to any one in your settlement. They 
have been here two weeks, and I do not know any such 
names and do not want to be bothered with them longer.” 

The major was an honored citizen of Shelby county for 
many years, represented the county in the Legislature, and 
helped it along in many ways during the pioneer days. His 
son, John, was three times chosen sheriff and collector of the 
county, and a number of his grandchildren are now worthy 
citizens of Shelbina. About the time Maj. Dickerson settled 
on Salt River, Mrs. Holliday, a widow with seven sons and 
three daughters, settled on Black Creek, near what is now 
called Oak Dale. These sons were Richard T., Angus, Mc- 
Donald, W. J., James M., Elias and Cornelius T. All were 
prominent citizens. W. J. represented the county, was 
county clerk and held other important offices. James was 
for years considered a walking encyclopedia of political 
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knowledge, was employed by Congressman Hatch at Wash- 
ington, but is now a resident of Sixteen, Montana. Children 
of others still live in the county. The Vandiver family was 
prominent in the pioneer days, and, at one time, it was said 
the Vandiver relatives held the balance of power in the 
county. W. B. Broughton established a store, and afterward 
a woolen mill, and thus founded Oak Dale. At his house 
the first courts were held. His son, W. C., lived there for 
many years, and his grandson, T. J., now owns the old place, 
and two other grandsons, B. F. and J. L., live in that vicinity. 
Russell W. Moss was one of the pioneers of special prom- 
inence, represented the county in ’44 and held other offices. 
Robert and Addison Lair and John McAfee were prominent 
men in pioneer days, and some of their descendants are now 
worthy citizens of the county. 

Dr. Adolphus E. Wood was originally a New Yorker, 
but he came here from Cuba and settled near Oak Dale. 
Like most men in that day, he had a large family, and some 
of his children and many of his grandchildren still live in the 
county; one son, B. O., lives at Monroe City; also one son, 
Dr. A. G. Wood, living at Lentner, is quite active at 82. 
Fernando Wood, at one time mayor of New York, was a 
brother of the doctor. 

Joshua M. Ennis was a man of great influence in the 
early history of the county, though he came after its or- 
ganization. He was six times elected sheriff and collector, 
and four times county treasurer. If one seeking office 
could get “Josh,” as he was familiarly called, on his side, he 
was pretty sure to win. He was a man who always stood by 
his friends, and was very hospitable andentertained more people 
than any other man. His children and grandchildren are still 
prominent in the county. 

John F. Benjamin came from Syracuse, New York, in 
the forties, and settled near Walkersville on a farm, drove 
an oxteam, but the gold fever took him to California. How- 
ever, he returned in time to beat John McAfee for the Legis- 
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lature in 1850. He studied law and became a strong prac- 
titioner. Before the war a Democrat, he became an uncom- 
promising Union man, an officer in the army and was three 
times elected to Congress as a radical Republican. In 1870 
he established at Shelbina the first bank in the county, a 
national bank, and he was then the wealthiest man in the 
county. He died in Washington in the spring of 1877. 

The Dimmitt family is said to be of French origin, but 
settled in Maryland at an early day. From there Judge 
Walter B. came first to Kentucky, then to Marion county 
in Missouri in 1829, and purchased a large amount of land. 
His son, Phillip, was born in the Blue Grass State, but was 
only five when his father settled in Marion county. He 
studied medicine and practiced in Lewis, Cooper and finally 
in this county. He raised six sons, five of whom are prom- 
inent and respected citizens of the county, three being bankers. 

Dr. Anthony Minter was a prominent citizen in the early 
days, and his nephew, Daniel G. Minter, was prominent up 
to the time of his death last year. One of his daughters 
married W. A. Reid, who came from Virginia to Shelbina 
before the war, and was for years among the foremost business 
men in the county, and was also prominent in Sunday school 
and other church work. 

There are many more who deserve mention, but lack of 
space prevents. More of the early settlers came from Ken- 
tucky than from any other state. Virginia furnished the 
next largest number. Some came from Tennessee, some 
from Maryland, a sprinkling from other southern states and 
from the north. But during the forties and fifties the 
number from the north increased, and since the war immi- 
grants from that section have been numerous. 

Pioneers here, like those in most all of the country, were 
a hardy, robust race. In fact, frontier life produces that 
class of people. There is no place for weaklings among them. 
Only the strong survive. Their manner of life was simple, 
compared with that of their descendants. Their houses 
were built of logs, the cracks filled with split pieces 
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plastered with clay. Heat for comfort and cooking 
was provided in a large fireplace. Some had a little 
glass in their windows, others did not. Many lived in one 
room for years, but usually there was an upstairs for sleeping 
purposes. Where two rooms on the ground were built 
usually a passageway was left, with a clapboard roof over 
all. Instead of nails, weights were used to hold the clap- 
boards on. Wooden pins took the place of iron in most 
places. Floors were made of split logs. These were called 
puncheon. Furniture was homemade, except what little 
was brought in the mover wagons from the older states. 

From my acquaintance with many of the early settlers 

and from information gathered during the past forty-five years 
in the county, my impressions are that there were an unusual 
number of strong characters among those who founded 
Shelby county. Perhaps this is true of pioneers everywhere. 
Weaklings seldom migrate. Then the fact that these men 
were so much alone gave those inclined to think an oppor- 
tunity to meditate. As the foundation of a building is the 
most important part, as all rests upon it, so the character, 
habits and surroundings of the early settlers of a county should 
be carefully noted by the historian, since these have much 
to do in shaping the subsequent history of a community. 

For the first 20 years the pioneers settled along the 
creeks and branches. Few ventured to tackle the prairie, 
and there was good reason for this. The luxuriant growth 
of grass made the ground too wet and the sward very hard 
to break up. Then the flies were so numerous and hungry 
that neither man nor beast could endure them. It is related 
that when a settler desired to cross any stretch of prairie in 
the summer time he went at night to avoid these pests. 
Then in the timber materials were at hand for buildings, 
fences and for fuel. 

While the life of the pioneers was rough and he had few 
advantages, he had his pleasures and his virtues, and as a 
rule he was not destitute of the feelings and promptings of 
a gentleman. He was kind, generous, hospitable, ready to 
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lend a helping hand, not only to neighbors, but as well to 
strangers. He had few opportunities to learn of the hap- 
penings of his own community or the world at large, except 
through word of mouth, and this one source of information 
he usually improved. He went long distances to attend 
gatherings, and thus he obtained information, made ac- 
quaintances and had intercourse with his fellows. There 
were good and bad people then as now, but these qualities 
were manifested somewhat differently. The use of whiskey 
was common, and the article was so cheap there was no 
temptation to adulterate it. It often retailed at ten and 
fifteen cents per gallon, and few thought it wrong to drink— 
indeed, many thought it essential to maintain health; yet 
excess was condemned, though it was not considered as dis- 
graceful to become intoxicated as now. The principles of 
honor and honesty were dwelt upon as worthy of the greatest 
consideration. Finery and luxuries were scorned. 

To build a farm in the timber is necessarily a slow and 
laborious process, and especially was this the case with the 
poor equipment of the pioneers days. With the exception 
of the axe, there is scarcely a tool which has not been greatly 
improved in the past sixty years. Farmers now would think 
it impossible to make a crop with only a crooked stick or 
even an iron point with a wooden mould board to stir the 
ground. Yet the pioneer with such plows raised good crops, 
though they tilled few acres, compared to the present. Corn 
was then raised largely for bread; some, however, was fed 
to the work horses. But oxen were chiefly used on the farm, 
and these lived on the wild grass and the prairie hay. Hogs 
grew and fattened on acorns and other nuts called mast. 
But constant watch was necessary to protect the pigs from 
wolves and other wild animals. Produce brought little 
money, and the people needed little, as nearly all they used 
they produced themselves. The men generally wore buck- 
skin trousers and jackets made of the skins of animals. They 
made moccasins, but usually went barefooted in summer, 
as did the women except on dress occasions. 
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In those days there was little complaint of heat or 
drouths injuring the crops, but we hear of cold winters and 
early frosts. It is related that about the middle of May, 
1835, there was winter weather freezing the ground to con- 
siderable depth, and on the 16th of September of that year 
a killing frost cut the corn crop short. Chinch bugs first 
became destructive about 1842, and their last appearance 
in great numbers was in 1881. 

From the organization of the county, in 1835, population 
rapidly increased, so that the census in 1850 showed 3,744 
whites, 498 slaves and 11 free colored persons, and the 
census of 1860 showed 6,565 whites, 724 slaves and 12 free 
colored persons. 

In the history of a people an account of schools, churches, 
lodges and other organizations of society should have a prom- 
inent place, but in this sketch space is so limited room can 
be found only for the most general mention of these im- 
portant things. Though the pioneers had few school oppor- 
tunities, they were generally alive to the advantages of educa- 
tion, and as soon as a few families settled in a neighborhood 
a log schoolhouse was built and a teacher employed for a few 
months each year. There was no public school system then. 
Before the war a high school of much reputation was estab- 
lished at Shelbyville. At one time Prof. Chas Johnson, 
remembered by many people in this county, had charge of 
this school. 

Unselfish men came among the pioneers seeking “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.”” Though they were 
not learned in the books, they were often fluent and 
interesting talkers, sometimes really eloquent. They 
preached in the cabins of the settlers and in the school- 
houses, after these were built. It mattered little to what 
denomination they belonged, they gathered congregations 
and laid the foundations for the various churches which now 
supply the people of the county with places for worship. 
From these rude beginnings have grown our present school 
and church systems, our elegant church buildings and school- 
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houses. There are now in the county about eighty schools, 
some of the high schools being of first rank, and more than 
forty church buildings. 

In intelligence and thrift the people of Shelby will com- 
pare favorably with the inhabitants of any section of the 
country, and in morality they are equal to the best. There 
has not been a saloon in the county for 30 years, and law- 
suits are so few that members of the bar seek other occupa- 
tions. There never has been much crime as compared with 
other communities. 

Lack of space compels the omission of all accounts of 
the courts, lawyers, offenses against the law, operations 
during the Civil War, political contests, the establishment of 
newspapers and many other interesting things connected 
with the history of the county. However, a sketch would 
not be complete without mentioning Bethel, the communistic 
colony established by Dr. Wm. Keil about 1844. A large 
tract of land was bought and farms, mills and factories were 
established. All worked under the direction of the leader, 
and their wants were supplied from a common store house. 
There were no drones in this hive, but all labored for the 
common good. It was one of the most successful experiments 
ever undertaken along this line. For thirty years peace and 
plenty abounded. It was finally dissolved and the accumu- 
lated property divided with little friction. 

Eighty-three years ago the territory now comprising 
Shelby county was without human inhabitants. The land 
was covered with primeval forests and prairie grass about 
half each. The deer, wolf, bear, panther, turkey, prairie 
chicken, quail, beasts and reptiles wandered about un- 
alarmed by the presence of man. There was not a road, a 
house or an acre of tilled land. See what civilized man 
has done! Now there are about 500 miles of laid-out roads. 
Upon some of this little work has been bestowed, and but 
a small part is really good except in dry weather. Now 
there are thousands of pleasant homes, some of them really 
delightful. Nearly every acre of land is more or less utilized, 
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though much more might be produced if the land were more 
thoroughly cultivated. There are three cities, three in- 
corporated towns and several villages. A trip over the county 
will disclose many charming spots, many highly improved 
farms and many evidences of culture, taste and refinement. 
As a rule, the houses and barns show thrift and comfort. 
Here nearly seventeen thousand people dwell in safety. and 
peace, surrounded with an abundance of the necessaries of life 
and many encouragements to mental development and moral 
and spiritual uplift. These people are not an unworthy part 
of this great and growing republic of which we are all so 
proud. Shelby will measure up fairly well with the most 
favored sections of this favored land. 

Prior to the war the county had usually chosen dem- 
ocratic officials, and in the fifties it was anti-Benton. But 
during the civil conflict the large majority of the people were 
uncompromisingly for the Union. Probably the decided 
stand taken by such leaders as John F. Benjamin, Joseph 
Irwin, Alexander McMurtry, Wm. J. Holliday and James 
M. Collier, nearly all of them being southern men by birth, 
had much to do in keeping the people so loyal to the Union. 

In 1860 there were but 724 slaves in the county, and 
some who owned negroes were the strongest opponents of 
secession. Those who lived in the north never could fully 
comprehend the real situation in the south on the subject 
of slavery; and many who have grown up here since the war 
do not understand how good people could own and work 
slaves. But two hundred years’ ago few people thought it 
wrong to bring the uncivilized African to this continent and 
hold him in bondage. In the border states like Missouri 
people who owned slaves usually inherited them—few bought. 
It was an institution handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and the owner could hardly do otherwise than hold the 
negro as a chattel. Free colored men were in disfavor, and 
they had a harder time than those in bondage. Emancipa- 
tion was not favored, as it was considered dangerous to have 
a body of free colored people in any community. Therefore 
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houses. There are now in the county about eighty schools, 
some of the high schools being of first rank, and more than 
forty church buildings. 

In intelligence and thrift the people of Shelby will com- 
pare favorably with the inhabitants of any section of the 
country, and in morality they are equal to the best. There 
has not been a saloon in the county for 30 years, and law- 
suits are so few that members of the bar seek other occupa- 
tions. There never has been much crime as compared with 
other communities. 

Lack of space compels the omission of all accounts of 
the courts, lawyers, offenses against the law, operations 
during the Civil War, political contests, the establishment of 
newspapers and many other interesting things connected 
with the history of the county. However, a sketch would 
not be complete without mentioning Bethel, the communistic 
colony established by Dr. Wm. Keil about 1844. A large 
tract of land was bought and farms, mills and factories were 
established. All worked under the direction of the leader, 
and their wants were supplied from a common store house. 
There were no drones in this hive, but all labored for the 
common good. It was one of the most successful experiments 
ever undertaken along this line. For thirty years peace and 
plenty abounded. It was finally dissolved and the accumu- 
lated property divided with little friction. 

Eighty-three years ago the territory now comprising 
Shelby county was without human inhabitants. The land 
was covered with primeval forests and prairie grass about 
half each. The deer, wolf, bear, panther, turkey, prairie 
chicken, quail, beasts and reptiles wandered about un- 
alarmed by the presence of man. There was not a road, a 
house or an acre of tilled land. See what civilized man 
has done! Now there are about 500 miles of laid-out roads. 
Upon some of this little work has been bestowed, and but 
a small part is really good except in dry weather. Now 
there are thousands of pleasant homes, some of them really 
delightful. Nearly every acre of land is more or less utilized, 
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though much more might be produced if the land were more 
thoroughly cultivated. There are three cities, three in- 
corporated towns and several villages. A trip over the county 
will disclose many charming spots, many highly improved 
farms and many evidences of culture, taste and refinement. 
As a rule, the houses and barns show thrift and comfort. 
Here nearly seventeen thousand people dwell in safety. and 
peace, surrounded with an abundance of the necessaries of life 
and many encouragements to mental development and moral 
and spiritual uplift. These people are not an unworthy part 
of this great and growing republic of which we are all so 
proud. Shelby will measure up fairly well with the most 
favored sections of this favored land. 

Prior to the war the county had usually chosen dem- 
ocratic officials, and in the fifties it was anti-Benton. But 
during the civil conflict the large majority of the people were 
uncompromisingly for the Union. Probably the decided 
stand taken by such leaders as John F. Benjamin, Joseph 
Irwin, Alexander McMurtry, Wm. J. Holliday and James 
M. Collier, nearly all of them being southern men by birth, 
had much to do in keeping the people so loyal to the Union. 

In 1860 there were but 724 slaves in the county, and 
some who owned negroes were the strongest opponents of 
secession. Those who lived in the north never could fully 
comprehend the real situation in the south on the subject 
of slavery; and many who have grown up here since the war 
do not understand how good people could own and work 
slaves. But two hundred years’ ago few people thought it 
wrong to bring the uncivilized African to this continent and 
hold him in bondage. In the border states like Missouri 
people who owned slaves usually inherited them—few bought. 
It was an institution handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and the owner could hardly do otherwise than hold the 
negro as a chattel. Free colored men were in disfavor, and 
they had a harder time than those in bondage. Emancipa- 
tion was not favored, as it was considered dangerous to have 
a body of free colored people in any community. Therefore 
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those who were really opposed to this peculiar institution 
and hoped it would die out felt constrained to simply hold on 
as the best which could be done for the negro. In this 
State, and probably generally in other states, most of the 
negroes were humanely treated, and the colored servant 
became greatly attached to his master and mistress. 

Neither did the South understand the people of the 
free states, and the abuse of the slaveholder was of course 
resented. This abuse, however, came from the few, and 
many of the most abusing had been raised in slave-holding 
states. 


W. O. L. JEWETT. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Earmarks of Literature. The things that make good 
books good. By Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph. D., Librarian 
St. Louis Public Library. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1914. 

The Society is pleased to have a copy of the above work. 
It opens with a chapter on the nature of literature, studies 
of grammatical form, clearness, appropriateness and char- 
acter of style following. The structure, appreciation, pres- 
ervation and ownership of literature; the makers of litera- 
ture and other matters are treated in readable and compact 
form. 12mo., 90 cents, net. 

The Invincible. A Magazine of History. Edited 
by Anita Calvert Bourgoise. Vol. 1, Nos. 1-4, April- 
October, 1913, St. Louis. This new magazine, in addition 
to its history feature is also largely genealogical and the 
numbers that have been issued are of special interest to the 
Thornton and Strother families, and to those whose families 
date back to dormant, forfeited and extinct peerages of Great 
Britain. Other numbers will doubtless be of similar interest. 
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Christopher Columbus. Address of Hon. B. B. 


Lon Cahoon, Sr., before the Knights of Columbus at Frederick- 
on town, Mo., Oct. 12, 1913. n. p. n.d. 
his The address was published and distributed by the 
the Knights of Columbus, and it was dedicated to Archbishop 
ant Glennon of St. Louis, with an explanation of how it came 
that the author was not controlled by prejudices against the 
the Catholics. On July 4, 1857, an Irish Catholic boy working 
rse for a firm to which his father belonged was mortally wounded, 
nd and his friends were anxious for him to have the ministrations 
ing of a priest. Mr. Cahoon’s father—tho it was at the time of 


very strong Know Nothing prejudices against the Catholics— 
sent to a distance for a priest and entertained him at his 
home, saying that he refused to enjoy his religion and deny 
others the right to enjoy theirs. 

Facts, Fancies, Fun and Poems. A book of original 
poems together with translations from the German and 
Latin, by John Fleming Cowan, D. D. 

We find in our catalogs of Westminster College as far 


od back as 1858 at least, that Rev. John F. Cowan was one of 

an the trustees of the College and at that time living at Caron- 

O., delet. In later years he became the secretary of the board 
and a resident of Fulton. A few years ago the Society re- 

rk. ceived from him a published book of poems by him, and now 

ies the above, which is in typewriting and making a book of 225 

ir- pages. 

S- When Frank W. Sneed became pastor of the Presby- 

“a- terian Church in Columbia in 1888, Rev. Mr. Cowan preached 

ct the installation sermon, and at that time it was stated that 
he had been a pastor for forty years. 

ed The Society is pleased to add this book of poems to its 

il- Missouri Author Collection. 

on The Louisiana-Texas Frontier, by Isaac Joslin Cox. 

he Reprint from The Quarterly of the Southwestern Historical 

1e Association, July-October, 1913. 

es 

at 
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Thomas Sloo, Jr. A typical politician of early Illinois, 
by Isaac J. Cox. Reprint from Transactions of the Illinois 
State Historical Library, 1911. 

Professor Cox of the University of Cincinnati is one of 
the most active of the historical workers of the west, and 
both above papers show the thoroughness of his work. The 
first paper is the second part on the same subject, and is of 187 
pages, with full references to publications and documents. 
It is a valuable publication relating to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 

The Third Diamond. By John Breckenridge Ellis, 
author of Fran. Yost. (C. 1913.) 

Lahoma, by John Breckenridge Ellis, author of 
Fran. With illustrations by W. B. King. Indianapolis. 
(C. 1913.) 

The Little Fiddler of the Ozarks. A novel. By 
John Breckenridge Ellis, author of Fran. Chicago. (C. 
1913.) 

We have from the author, a native Missouri writer, his 
last three books. Naturally, they refer to his ‘“Fran’’, which 
was the tenth best selling book in America during 1912. The 
Third Diamond is left in trust with a merchant, and it is 
found adorning the arm of his wife, tho he did not put it 
there. The man who left the diamond in trust comes back 
and finds it. 

In the second a girl, reared on the western frontier, is 
sent from her mountain cabin to a great city to learn its 
ways, and becomes a fascinating woman with a love story. 
The scene of this is Oklahoma, but several chapters are 
staged in Kansas City and the Ozarks. The Third Diamond 
is a Missouri story, and the last is partly placed in Missouri. 

Chronicles of the Civil War in Monroe County, by 
B. C. M. Farthing and T. V. Bodine. nn. p. n. d. 

The above is a valuable addition to the rather scanty 
history of the Civil war period of Missouri. The time is fast 
passing when such accounts can be written, as the partici- 
pants of that period are becoming fewer each year. 
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is, Cold New Years, January 1, 1864. A tale of the Civil 
ois War, by J. West Goodwin, Company I, 62nd Ohio Vol- 

unteer Infantry. Sedalia, 1914. 
of In the above Col. Goodwin tells his personal experience 
nd in camp in Kentucky when the thermometer fell fifty-six 
‘he degrees in twelve hours, causing suffering and death to 
87 soldiers. 
its. Journal of Jean Baptiste Truteau on the Upper 
ur- Mississippi, “‘premiere partie,” June 7, 1794—March 26, 1795. 
Reprint from the American Historical Review, January 1, 
is, 1914. 

This journal is in French, and was discovered in the 
of Archives of the Indies at Seville, Spain, only lately, tho the 
jis. Part II of the journal was known, and is preserved in the 

Bureau of Rolls and Library, Department of State at Wash- 
By ington. 
a Truteau, whose name is sometimes given as Trudeau, 
was born in Montreal in 1748, and was related to Trudeau, 
1is Lieutenant-Governor at St. Louis, 1792—1799. Coming to 
ch St. Louis in 1774 he became the first schoolmaster of the 
he village, and died there in 1829. He was chosen to take 
is charge of the expedition to the Mandan villages and while 
it on it he kept a journal with a daily record of events, and 
ck this publication is of the trip from St. Louis up the Missouri 
river to the western present limits of Missouri and beyond. 
is Proceedings of the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of 
ts the Missouri Press Association, at Kansas City, 1913, 
y. Springfield, n. d. 
re The proceedings of the first annual meeting of the above 
id association was a modest pamphlet of 121 pages; the above 
‘. is a bound book of 329 pages, with seven page plates. The 
ry set of proceedings in the library of the State Historical 
Society is complete except for 1893 and 1902. Donations 
ty of these are requested. 
st Poems, Estelle Johnson Rule (Mrs. Virgil Rule). 
i- Nixon-Jones Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo., 1913. 
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“Do you believe in Fairies?” “The Fairies’ Ball’’ and 
other pleasing poems make a neat volume, and the Society 
is under obligations to the authoress for an autograph copy. 

The Story of Old St. Louis, by Thomas Edwin 
Spencer. Prepared for the information of persons who 
expect to witness the Pageant and Masque of St. Louis in 
Forest Park, St. Louis, 1914. St. Louis, [1914]. 

Preparations are being made on a magnificent scale to 
depict in pageant and masque the history of St. Louis during 
the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the city next May, when the history of 
the city will be presented in a dramatic form on a scale never 
before attempted on a similar occasion. This booklet is 
intended to prepare its readers for a thorough understanding 
of the scenes that will be presented at the celebration. It 
has been prepared by Mr. Spencer, the principal of one of 
the public schools of St. Louis, is a native of Missouri, born 
in Columbia, Boone county, and has been ably assisted in 
his work by Judge Walter B. Douglas and William Clark 
Breckenridge, the latter of whom is one of the most active 
of the trustees of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
and has one of the best libraries of ‘‘Missouriana”’ in the 
State. Later a more extensive history will be prepared by 
Mr. Spencer. 

The Great River. Poems and Pictures. By Frederick 
Oakes Sylvester. Chicago, 1911. 

A magnificently bound autograph copy of the above 
has been presented to the Society by Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Meston of St. Louis. The flyleaf contains a six verse 
original poem on ‘History”’ signed by Mr. Sylvester, and 
the book contains an original signed water color by him. 
There are many platinum photographs of paintings by Mr. 
Sylvester, one of which, ‘““The Stream of the Ancient Arrow 
Makers,” hangs in the corridor of the Academic Building of 
the State University of Missouri. There were only 100 
copies printed, and the Society is under many obligations 
to Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Meston of St. Louis for a copy. 
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A Legislation Program to Restore Business Free- 
dom and Confidence. An address by Samuel Untermyer 
of New York. n. p. n. d. 

This address was delivered before the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Chicago, and whether the reader 
agrees with all of the conclusions of Mr. Untermyer or not, 
the paper is a valuable one and from an able man. 

Virginia Under the Stuarts. 1607-1688. By Thomas 
J. Wertenbaker, Ph. D. Princeton. Princeton University 
Press, 1914. 

In 1607, after a voyage of more than four months, three 
small vessels with a party of colonists reached the shores of 
Virginia, and ascending the James river to lessen the danger 
of an attack by the Spaniards, they selected a spot and 
founded Jamestown, the first permanent English settlement 
of the New World, 

The author of the above work, following the line of the 
many investigators of the present time, has delved into legis- 
lative journals, letters, reports and other manuscript, with 
close examination of conclusions of earlier writers, and these 
efforts have brought out new light and necessitated new 
conclusions. The defects of the plan of government for the 
London Company granted by James I were a continual 
source of difficulties, the civil contest in England, the over- 
throw of the King, the hostility of the Virginia government 
to Parliament, all contributed to dearth of material to be 
now studied in making out the correct history of the time 
covered by this work. It will be welcomed by all who may 
be interested in the history of Virginia, and may be had 
of the publisher for one dollar and a half. 
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NOTES. 


Historical Data of Bench and Bar of Missouri.— 
At the meeting of the Missouri Bar Association in Sep- 
tember, 1913, the committee on historical data of the bench 
and bar of the State, among other things reported: 

“The library of the State Historical Society at Columbia, 
Missouri, has in it a mass of material covering biographical 
matter, including reference to members of the bench and 
bar of the State. It is altogether a rich collection.” 

A Good County History. Many county histories have 
been published purely as money-making schemes, an effort 
being made to have every one whose biographical sketch is 
included to subscribe for a copy of the work and possibly 
pay a large price to have his picture inserted. The general 
history of the county was merely used as the excuse for 
publishing the biographies, and usually was written by some 
employee of the publisher from data hastily gathered up 
by him. The popular designation of these histories was 
“Herd books,” showing the popular impression of them. 

The later county histories, while having very much the 
same financial aims as the earlier ones, are of a distinctly 
higher class, and the historical part is printed under the name 
and by the labor of some person living in the county and 
acquainted with its history. 

In the late “History of Northeast Missouri,” the history 
of Callaway county deserves special commendation. It 
bears evidence of having been written for a true and correct 
history, and the foot notes give ample authority for all state- 
ments made. It should be taken as a model by other writers 
of history. It was written by Ovid Bell of Fulton. 

The Residence of Mrs. C. L. Vance, widow of a 
collector of relics, at Joliet, Ill., was lately burned, destroying 
among other things a bible more than 650 years old. Valuable 
relics should be in fire-proof buildings. 
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Sometime ago the women of one of the churches in 
Fulton got from the Insane Asylum there four wagon loads 
of newspapers, pamphlets, etc. The church women must 
be considered as one of the agencies for destroying valuable 
publications. 

The Krefeld Society has been organized to honer the 
lives and deeds of the First Settlers of Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, and for securing and preserving information con- 
cerning them or their descendants. This was the first 
permanent settlement made in North America by German 
subjects, and was made October 25, 1683. There were thir- 
teen heads of families under the leadership of Francis Daniel 
Pastorius. Any of their descendants can address the Sec- 
retary, Dr. J. E. Buckenham, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

The Independent. Missouri University. The His- 
torical Society on checking up ‘The Independent,” and the 
“M. S. U. Independent,” finds that the ninth volume, 1901- 
1902 is missing. It is possible that some one has borrowed 
it and forgotton to return it. In the meantime, the Society 
asks donations of any of the numbers of that volume. It is 
now about to send to the bindery the 16th and 17th volumes, 
and four numbers of these volumes are missing. Donations 

of single numbers of these volumes are also asked. 

The Last General Assembly of Illinois created a 
commission for the purpose of having plans drawn for a 
building for the use of the State Historical Library, the 
State Historical Society, the Natural History Museum, the 
State Superintendent of Public Schools and allied interests. 

The commission is composed of the Governor, Secretary 
of State, Superintendent of Public Instruction, President of 
Board of Trustees of the State Historical Library, the Pres- 
ident of the State Historical Society, the Auditor of Public 
Accounts and Department Commander of the G. A. R. 

The Commission will report to the next General Assembly. 

November 5th, 1913, the office of the Atchison County 
Journal was destroyed by fire, and the files of the paper were 
burned. It may be a benefit in a hundred cases that the 
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Society has a file from 1879 to the time of the fire, and it 
will be glad to give the benefit of them to the publishers and 
others who may need them. 


CEMETARY RECORDS. 


The Review has contained thirteen papers of copies of 
Cemetery inscriptions in various towns of Missouri. The 
data thus preserved will in the future be of value in genealog- 
ical and other investigations, and the editor has been dis- 
appointed because his work in this line does not seem to 
have pleased the Society, or interested the readers of its 
quarterly. Knowing that eastern historical societies look 
upon this work as of much value, he has at his individual 
expense procured about 1402 records from 15 cemeteries, 
but not a member during the thirteen quarters of publication 
has given a word of approval, and the local newspapers of 
the places of the cemeteries recorded have not made even a 
three-line item about the publication. Under the circum- 
stances the editor does not feel like continuing the work. 
If, however, enough persons will take up the work, and will 
copy the records of cemeteries, the publication of such lists 
may be resumed again, and for commendation, the editor 
will await that which time is sure to bring. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY JOURNALS. 


Some have an idea that there is nothing in the journals 
of the legislature of any interest, but often an item is found 
that is of interest to the most casual reader—what would 
be thought now of the Democrat who should be elected 
Speaker pro tem. and who would resign in favor of a Re- 
publican? Now look in the Journal of the House of Repre- 


sentatives in 1861, and see this communication from Nat. 
Claiborne: 
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“Jefferson City, January 5, 1861. 


To the Hon. John B. McAfee, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of Missouri: 


Dear Sir: Satisfied that the appointment of Speaker 
pro tem. of this House, as a matter of courtesy, should be 
given by the party in the majority to some member of the 
opposition, I would respectfully tender, through you to the 
House, my resignation of that office. 

Yours with great respect, 
N. C. CLAIBORNE.” 


The resignation was accepted and on motion of Mr. 
Claiborne, Marcus Boyd of Greene County was elected 
without an opposing vote. 


NECROLOGY. 


Bishop Thomas Bowman was born in Berwick, Penn- 
sylvania, July 15, 1817, and after studying law under Judge 
Jeremiah Black of Pennsylvania, he turned to the Ministry, 
his first pastorate being in 1837. He was well known as an 
educator, before becoming a bishop, having been president 
of Dickenson Seminary in Pennsylvania, and for fourteen years 
president of Asbury College at Greencastle, Indiana, now 
DePauw University. He was elected bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 1872, and actively held Con- 
ferences in this country and Europe till 1898, when he re- 
tired from active work. In 1864-65 he was Chaplain of the 
United State Senate when Lincoln was President. He died 
at Orange, New Jersey, at the home of a daughter, Mrs. B. 
B. Caldwell, and was buried at Greencastle, Indiana. 


Judge Samuel R. Crockett, a pioneer of Vernon county, 
Missouri, was born at Frankfort, Kentucky, May 15, 1831, 
and came to Missouri when a young man. He was married 
September 11, 1862, in Cooper county, and ten children by 
that union are now living. In 1868 he moved to Vernon 
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county, and in 1870 was elected circuit clerk. In 1875 he 
was elected a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
Missouri. Afterwards, for a time, he resided in Texas, and 
on returning to Missouri was a resident of Cedar county, 
and for several years was the Probate Judge there. 

He died at Nevada November 11, 1913. 


Hon. Jacob F. Gmelich was born at Wurtemberg, 
Germany, July 23, 1839, came to the United States in 1852, 
and to Missouri in 1858, and resided in Boonville till 1909. 
He was a member of the General Assembly from Cooper 
county in 1895, was twice the nominee of the Republican 
party for State Treasurer, and was elected to that office in 
1904. Four years afterward he was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor under Governor Hadley. During a serious sickness 
he went from Jefferson City to his former home at Boonville, 
and died there February 21, 1914. 


Dr. E. S. Holden, astronomer, scientist, educator and 
librarian died at West Point, March 16, 1914, where he had 
been librarian since 1902, and where he had graduated in 
1870. He-had been president of the University of California, 
and for ten years after that was director of the Lick Ob- 
servatory. He was the author of quite a number of books, 
mostly astronomical, and these had brought him recognition 
and honors from various countries. He was born about 68 


years ago in St. Louis and married Miss Mary Chouvenet 
of that city. 


George Washington Martin, next to Reuben Gold 
Thwaites was the best known Secretary of the Historical 
Societies of the Country, and did not long survive him. He 
was born at Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, June 30, 1841, 
and there began his printing and newspaper work. In 1857 
he went to Kansas, and from that time became a part of the 
history of Kansas. He held many positions of trust and 
responsibility—postmaster of Junction City, register of the 
land office, assistant assessor of internal revenue, mayor of 
Junction City, member of the legislature, state printer, grand 
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master of the Odd Fellows, and for fifteen years the efficient 
Secretary of the State Historical Society. He was present 
at every session of the legislature from the territorial of 
1857 to the present, except that of 1861. On his 72nd birth- 
day he was presented a bound volume containing birthday 
letters from 250 friends. Like Mr. Thwaites he made his 
historical society well known, and the possessor of a wonderful 
collection of valuable historical data, and especially full 
and complete of the State of Kansas. Col. Martin died March 
27, 1914, leaving, perhaps, more personal friends than any 
other Kansan has had, and a host of friends outside of the 
State. 


Hon. Arthur Phillips Murphy, generally known as 
“Pat’”’ Murphy, son of Judge W. H. Murphy, was born at 
Hancock, Missouri, December 19, 1870. He attended the 
School of Mines at Rolla, and later was admitted to the bar. 
In 1902 President Roosevelt appointed him attorney for the 
Creek Nation, and in 1904 he returned to Missouri, and 
was elected on the Republican ticket to Congress. His 
opponent then defeated him in 1906, but he was successful 
again in 1908, and was defeated by Rubey in 1910. He was 
a candidate for nomination for Governor in 1912, but was 
defeated by McKinley. He was a member of the Methodist 
Church, a Knight Templar and Scottish Rite Mason. He 
died suddenly February 1, 1914 at Rolla. 


Hon. R. Steel Ryors died at Linn, Missouri, February 
8, 1914. He was elected State Senator four times from the 
21st district, 1885 to 1893, and later was judge of the Circuit 
Court. 


Hon. E. O. Stanard was born at Newport, New Hamp- 
shire, January 5, 1832, and came west with his parents five 
years later. The most of his life he was in the milling busi- 
ness, living in St. Louis. In November, 1868 he was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of Missouri, and in 1873 elected to 
Congress from St. Louis. He was a member of the In- 
dianapolis Monetary Conference in 1897-98; president of 
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the Merchants’ Exchange in 1868 and served on the direc- 
tories of the Boatmen’s Bank and the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company. He died suddenly March 10, 1914, in St. Louis. 


Hon. Hervey Henry Willsie was born at Burr Oak, 
Iowa, June 25, 1855, and at the age of fifteen with his parents 
moved to Atchison County, Missouri, and in 1899 moved to 
Tarkio, where he died January 8, 1914. He was elected a 
member of the Forty-first General Assembly of Missouri in 
1901, and reelected in 1903. He also served as Judge of the 
County Court, and was one of the leading business men of 
the county. 
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